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(Pruning and thinning trees and underwood, showing the forms of (he Saxon bills. The medailion at the top shows the winter costume, a hooded cloak, 
of the Saxon peasant,—The subject selected from Cotton MS. Nero, D.4; and the ornameuts from various Saxon MSS,] 


Fesruary, although not one of the spring months, 
agreeably to the arrangement of the four seasons into 
which the year is divided, yet amongst farmers and agri- 
culturists it is usually accounted ‘such, provided the 
Weather be not more than ordinarily cold and frosty,— 
Inasmuch as it is during this month that many of the 
farmers commence sowing their spring crops. 


“Go plough in the stubble, for now is the season 
For sowing of vetches, of beans, and of peason. 
Sow runcivals timely, and all that is grey ; 

But sow not the white till St. Gregory’s day.* 

Sow peason and beans in the wane of the moon ; 
Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too soon ; 
That they with the planet may rest and may rise. 
And flourish, with bearing most plentifull wise.”t 


We probably may be induced, in our agricultural 
monthly series, occasionally to introduce extracts from 
Tusser’s ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry.’ 
Although our opinion is, that there is scarcely a practi- 
cal treatise extant equal to the work in question, or a book 
upon general agriculture so pregnant with sound com- 
mon sense, and so full of practical remarks and reflections 


< St. Gregory’s day occurred vogivent on the 24th of March. 
ur ancestors were xecustomed to regulate many of their actions 
BA Saints’ days, 
usser, Feb. Husbandry. 
Vou. IX. 





upon nearly every subject connected with farming,;—we 
are, nevertheless, well aware that upon~some points 
greater science and more general experience have proved 
Tusser to be in error occasionally; yet when we take 
into consideration the period at which he wrote his work 
—now something about two hundred and eighty years 
ago—this ceases to be at all surprising. The advice he 
gives, as above, for ploughing in stubble, is decidedly 
bad ; for where farmers at the present day are too indo- 
lent or not sufficiently enlightened as to the utility of 
cutting their stubbles early in the autumn, and carting 
them to the farm-yard for the twofold purpose of their 
being used as litter and afterwards converted into manure, 
—if the soil is to be benefited by ploughing in the stub- 
ble, that operation ought to be performed several months 
before the period Tusser here alludes to. 

As regards the sowing and planting of certain crops, 
in particular periodsof the moon’s age ;—notwithstanding 
the opinions Tusser expresses in this and some other 
parts of his ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” 
but few of our farmers at the present day pay any at- 
tention to lunar influences; although on various parts 
of the Continent the farmers still suffer themselves 
to be greatly inconvenienced by waiting for certain days, 
or periods of the moon’s age, before they consign the 
seed to the bosom of the ground, in a full _ and con- 
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fidence of receiving at the appointed time the due re- 
ward of their labours. The Americans, too, mostly 
regulate their sowing and planting, at least of various 
kinds of grain and pulse, by the age of the moon ; not- 
withstanding that they affect to consider themselves much 
less under the influence of vulgar prejudices and ancient 
superstitions than Euro nations generally are. 
Should the weather isos eels in the latter part 
of this month—that is, should it be sufficiently dry to 
bring the soil into a proper state for the reception of the 
seed—barley-sowing is commenced in some parts of the 
country ; although in March, and, indeed, sometimes in 
April, a considerable breadth of the barley-lands receive 
their seed. Now is the season for sowing beans and 
peas; and although they are often sown broad-cast, or 
under-furrow and ploughed in, beans are more frequently 
drilled, and occasionally dibbled, that is, planted in 
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holes made by the hand. The system of drilling several 
sorts of crops was very little practised in England considera- 
bly short of a century ago; and into many isolated districts 
the drill has not been introduced up to the present period, 
These, however, can scarcely be called farming districts, 
sinee the small farms of which they are composed con- 
tinue to be cultivated, if such a term can properly be 
applied to the wretched system of tillage, precisely in the 
same manner they were two or three generations ago, 
The introduction of the turnip husbandry was a means of 
making drills more generally used ; = | as this system 
of sowing was found by the more enlightened farmers to 
possess several advantages over the ordinary broad-cas 
method, farmers at all ambitious of keeping pace with 
modern improvements in agriculture were not slow in 
rn pol the drill. There are, however, soils that the 
ill cannot be profitably used upon, for seeds generally 








(Suffolk Patent Drill.—A, seed-box; B, a weight fixed to each coul'er .o press into the nd, and to adapt it to all the ualities of the 
soil; C, cylinder round which the coulter chains are wound wheu the drill is saved thom place eo places H, handles and racket- 


wheel, to prevent the chains unwinding; D, wheel turning the 
SASF pret. Se ben 4 fe Biles vith ones, ond the citte is & 00 0 

horses proceed, linder turns, 
fuavels K, K, which conduct it to the drill behind the coulter.] id 


wheel D connected with the wheel E. As the 


sown by the drill require the soil, at the period of sowing, 
to be in @ pulverised state, else the common drill cannot 
operate in the way it was intended. Evelyn, in a work 
of his upon improved agriculture, claims for himself the 
invention of the drill, But his was a rude and imper- 
fect implement, and as much unlike those of the present 
day (for we now have them of various kinds and pat- 
terns) as it is possible to conceive two implements bear- 
ing the same name to be. Many farmers, where the 
soil is in fine tilth, sow their wheat and barley crops with 
the drill, as well as their turnips, carrots, &c. Some ar- 
tificial grasses, gertouleery leone and sainfoin, are 
sometimes sown by the drill, that is, in rows, the ad- 
vantage of which is this—that it permits the soil be- 
ing stirred between the rows with a horse-hoe, which 
cannot be done when the seed is sown broad-cast. When 
corn is dear, there is a saving effected in sowing with the 
drill, less seed being required ; but the system of dibbling 
requires the least seed of all, for then the grains are 
equally distributed, none of them crowding one ancther, 
nor a considerable portion of them left uncovered and 


» which has the cups fixed to its circumference. When the 
patel 20 tononig it regularly; the lever G is raised, and the 
eups take up the seed, and throw it into the 





[Dibbling. 
been affirmed, and is generally believed, that a field in 
which mustard has once been cultivated, though it should 
be laid down to grass for a century, when it is ploughed 
up at the expiration of that period, a considerable qual 
tity of the seed which had been shed while crops of mus 
tard were cultivated, will arise among any other crop 
that may be sown upon the ground; and what appear 
more singular than this even often occurs when moors o 





thereby lost, while some are buried so deep that they rot 
in the . All sorts of seeds do not, however, rot in 
the ground, though they lie dormant and do not yegetate. 


| waste lands are first enclosed and cultivated. Take for 


instance a dry piece of heathy ground, or a wet piece and 


Mustard for instance is one of these, for if has frequently | drain it, where for centuries, if not from the beginning, 
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no grass ever grew , burn off the heath, plough it several 
times, and manure it well with lime, and let no grass- 
seeds be brought near it, yet in a few years many sorts 
of grasses will spring up, and amongst them vast quan- 
tities of white clover. How is this? Here is a problem 
to solve for the philosophical agriculturist. 
* Now thresh out thy barley, for malt or for seed, 

For bread-corn, if need be, to serve as shall need: 

If work for the thresher ye mind for to have, 

Of wheat and of mestlin, unthreshed go save.” 


As we have already hinted, the general management 
of farms and crops has altered sco materially since the 
days of our poet-farmer, that we cannot invariably con- 
sult him as a text-book. We find that he advises, at this 

rticular season of the year, the threshing out of barley 
“for malt or for seed,” which is the general custom 
amongst farmers at present. But the use of barley as 
bread-corn is wholly dismissed from the midland and 
southern counties (those with which Tusser seems to have 
been acquainted), and confined to a few limited districts 
where wheat is little (if at all) cultivated in the hilly and 
less fruitful parts of the country. Mestlin (mastlin), 
which signifies mixed corn, but generally wheat and 

e, is now but little cultivated; since those who 
prefer bread made of a mixture of these two sorts of grain 
can have no difficulty in attaining their object without 
mixing the seed when it is committed to the ground. 

Having introduced the subject of threshing, it may not 
be out of place to observe that, considering the vast 
extent of labour-saving machinery which has been intro- 
duced into almost every department of trade and manu- 
factures, it is somewhat remarkable how little has been 
effected in this way among farmers and agriculturists ; 
for except the threshing-machine (and there are various 
sorts), there has not any implement been introduced that 


materially lessens the employment of farm-labourers. 
The horse-rake, the draining-plough, and many other 
things have been invented that benefit the farmer, but 


none in an equal degree to the threshing-machine, where 
three or four horses, with two men and a boy, will perform 
more work (and better too) than a score of ordinary 
threshers. Threshing-machines also set men at liberty 
to hedge and ditch, and do other necessary and useful 
farm-work. And yet, except in certain rural districts, 
these machines have not become general. In some places 
the labourers became so incensed at their introduction, 
that they rioted and demolished several of them ; although 
there are few sorts of labour more irksome to the pea- 
santry of the agricultural districts than threshing, parti- 
cularly barley, the beards of which are prickly, and very 
annoying to the thresher; but then it is in-door work, 
and furnishes employment in stermy weather and when 
the labourers would not be so easily able to get employ- 
ment at other work. 
“ Though, night approaching, birds for rest prepare, 

Still the flail echoes through the frosty air, 

Nor stops till deepest shades of darkness come, 

Sending, at length, the weary labourer home.” 


Besides the two great features in farming, namely, the 
cultivation of arable and farms, there are also some 
others applicable to particular districts of England, 
amongst the chief of which may be considered the culti- 
vation of hops and apples. ese, however, are princi- 
pally confined to the counties of Kent, Sussex, Hereford, 
Somerset, and Devon ; the three first-named comprising 
the chief hop districts, and the two last (including Here- 
ford) comprehend the principal districts where cider is 
manufactured to any considerable extent. But since the 
present season of the year does not apply peculiarly to 
the cultivation of hops, nor at all to cider-making, some 
notice of these matters may be more appropriately intro- 
duced at another period of the year. However, apple- 


* Tusser, Feb. Husbandry + ‘Farmer's Boy. 
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orchards, and orchards in general, that may have been 
neglected in the latter part of autumn, will now require 
some attention where the owners perform their duties to- 
wards them, and hence a few words upon their general 
management will not be out of season. 


* Good fruit and good plenty doth well in the loft, 
Then make thee an orchard, and cherish it oft; 
For plant or for stock, lay aforehand to cast, 
But set or remove it ere Christmas be past.” 


Most of the principal apple-orchards in the cider 
counties belong to farms of a considerable size, where the 
cultivation of grass or grain, or of both conjointly, be- 
comes a matter of higher consideration with the farmer 
than his apple-crops; and this, in some degree, may ac- 
count for the way in which great numbers of the orchards 
are neglected ; for there seems little reason to doubt the 
fact that the majority of apple-orchards are attended to 
in a careless or slovenly manner. In the first place, then, 
many very indifferent sorts of fruit continue to be planted 
as the old stocks wear out; which may be divided into 
two classes, namely, bad bearing trees and trees pro- 
ducing poor qualities of apples. For management like 
this there is no excuse, since the trouble of cultivating 
good and bad fruit is precisely the same. Since apple- 
orchards in general are occasionally ploughed and tilled, 
one would imagine that due care would be taken in plant- 
ing them to have the trees placed et a convenient distance 
asunder, for two reasons ; first, that crops of grain or ve- 
getables might be cultivated with greater facility ; and, 
secondly, that the sun’s rays should not be totally shut 
out from ripening the crops in the ground, as well as from 
the fruit growing upon a large portion of the branches. 
Another piece of bad management apparent in many of 
the apple-orchards is this: while young, the trees are 
suffered to retain many of their collateral branches so near 
the ground, that farm-stock is apt to destroy no inconsi- 
derable portion of the apple-crop; while the lowness of 
the limbs, when the trees become of a sturdy strength, 
renders it difficult, if not wholly impracticable, to culti- 
vate the soil in a proper manner. 

Considerable difference of opinion still exists regarding 
the best season for pruning fruit-trees, or rather, perhaps, 
for pruning the cider and perry orchards. Some assert that 
pruning should be done immediately after the leaves fall 
from the trees—about the beginning of November ; but 
it is more a performed in the latter part of 
January or during the t month. Pruning is often 
very indifferently done, or but half executed; either the 
superfluous branches and shoots are taken off in a slo- 
venly manner, or not to a sufficient extent. When trees 
are “hacked and hewed” in a careless way, it usually 
happens that a portion of the bark is injured, and hence 
the regular flowing of the sap is partially deranged. Old 
trees that have too much bearing-wood left in them, even 
in a good apple-season, yield but small fruit ; whereas if 
a proper quantity of the branches already in a state of 
partial decay, and such as grow athwart each other, were 
taken away, the size as well as the quality of the apples 
would be considerably improved. Undoubtedly it is 
possible to prune orchards too much, but a great majority 
of them are pruned too sparingly. 

There are few inns in any part of England where the 
traveller cannot, if he please, be accommodated with 
bottled perry or cider, and yet beyond the limits of the 
cider-producing districts it is comparatively but little 
drank by any class of persons. Within the cider counties, 
however, it is the common beverage, taking precedence of 
malt liquors, the inhabitants generally preferring gt 
cider to the best ale and porter that are brewed. is 
seems to be the effect of habit rather than in accordance 
with the national taste; for out of those districts where 
cider can be had as cheap as the cheapest porter or ale, 


* Tusser. 
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scarcely one person in a hundred patronises the juice of 


the apple, showing a decided preference for John Barley- 
corn. 

In our supplementary number of last month we pre- 
sented our readers with the specimen of a journal, such 
as we considered it would not only be useful but interest- 
ing for farmers and others to keep; and although, as we 
stated, we profess to have no faith in the predictions of 
almanac-makers, our knowledge of a country life and 
rural affairs enables us to bear testimony to the utility (on 
some occasions very great) derived from a due observance 
of meteorological appearances, as well as from the move- 
ments and actions of the flocks of sheep and cattle, to 
which nature seems to have imparted a peculiar foresight 
in regard to approaching storms or changes in the weather 
generally; and indeed almost all the animal creation 
teach useful lessons to the observant and intelligent 
farmer : 

“ But if observ’d the quick-revolving sun, 
And moons that duly in their order run, 
Ne’er shall to-morrow’s dawn deceive thy care, 
Nor a mild night surprise thee by its snare. 
Mark Luna with collected fire return ; 
If darkness warp within her clouded horn, 
A storm immense will burst upon the main, 
And farmers feel the unremitting rain.” * 


Thus it was, in the days of the Roman poet, that per- 
sons employed in agricultural pursuits were in the fre- 
quent habit of consulting heavenly appearances ; and he 
energetically exclaims, 


“ Who dare pronounce prophetic Sol deceives ?”’ +t 
And again, 


“ The sun both signals at his rising gave, 
And when he dipped his fire in ocean’s wave ; 
Signs most unerring on the sun attend, 
en morn breaks forth and stars their lustre lend ; 
When wrapped within a cloud the early sun, 
Varied with spots, and half his orb withdrawn, 
The rain expect, for Notus from the seas 
Threatens the corn, the cattle, and the trees, 
* * * * 


But if the sun with lucid orb appear, 

His morning bnght, his disk at evening clear ; 
In vain the showers you dread, for now are seen 
The waving woods with northern blast serene.” } 


Tusser, in his work upon “ Husbandry,” gives a de- 
scription of the properties of winds, and concludes with 
the ancient adage and truism—“ It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” Of the winds during the winter 
season he says, 

“ North winds send hail, south winds bring rain, 
East winds we bewail, west winds blow amain; 
North-east is too cold, south-east not too warm, 
North-west is too bold, south-west doth no harm.” 


“ Feb., fill the dyke with what thou dost like 
Forgotten month past, do now at last.” § 


In many parts of our island this is considered a more 
uncertain month than its predecessor or the one that suc- 
ceeds it; and in some parts of England the farmers have 
a somewhat different version of the character of the month 
than we find in Tusser; it runs thus: 


“ February, fill dyke either with black or white,” 


that is, either with floods of rain or wreaths of snow. As 
for his advice regarding work that was forgotten during 
the last month, it can scarcely be taken in a literal sense, 
for farmers do not often forget necessary and ordinary 
farm-work ; but it would rather seem to imply that now 
is the time for performing that which would better have 
been performed during the last month, had circumstances 

rmitted it. Some seasons the weather is fine; and 
March dust, a peck of which in olden time was considered 


* Virg., ‘Georgics,’ book i. 
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so valuable as to be worth a king’s ransom, is occa- 
sionally to be met with during the month of February, 
The meaning of this proverb is sufficiently obvious ty 
persons acquainted with agriculture; for when the wea- 
ther at this early season of the year is so dry that the soil 
becomes dust, it is an evidence that the farmer has had 
long succession of favourable days fer getting the ground 
into excellent condition for the reception of early spring 
crops. 
“ The dust of winter fills the corn with joy.° 
The carolling lark now begins to salute the early 
ploughman with its joyous matin song; and the mellow 
notes of the blackbird rejoice the heart of the shepherd 
while at eventide he guides his bleating flock to some 
place of shelter and safety :— 
“ Thus pass’d the time, 
Till through the lucid chambers of the south 
Look’d out the joyous spring, look’d out and smiled.”4 


However, in the lowland plains, and among the more 
fertile parts of the country, with the shepherd and the 
sheep-farmer this is a peculiarly anxious time of the year, 
for it is the season when the teeming ewes bring forth 
their lambs ; and should there be snow upon the ground, 
or the nights frosty, or even should it be cold and rainy, 
unless unwearied care and attention are bestowed upon 
the ewe flocks, a considerable loss among the lambs is 
sure to take place. Even with the best management, 

** Casualties and death from damps and cold 
Will still attend the well-conducted fold: 
Her tender offspring dead, the dam aloud 
Calls, and runs wild amidst th’ unconscious crowd ; 
And orphan’d sucklings raise the piteous cry ; 
No wool to warm them, no defenders nigh.” { 


It frequently happens, amongst flocks of sheep, that 
some of the young ewes that have never produced lambs 
before, refuse to act a parent’s part ; in short, they desert 
their tender and helpless progeny. Such lambs, or others 
belonging to ewes that have produced twins, but have not 
sufficient nourishment to support them, are sometimes 
placed under foster-mothers, means being adopted to cheat 
them into a belief that the little strangers are their own 
progeny. 

mae farmers continue to fold their ewe flocks upon 
their fallows even during the lambing season, imagining 
they gain more by thus improving the soil than any loss 
they may sustain in the death of a few lambs. But this 
is, to say the least of it, a barbarous practice ; for should 
the weather be cold and wet, those lambs that escape be- 
ing lost in the dirt and mud will continue for a consider- 
able period miserable looking objects. Besides, some of 
the ewes suffer so much pain and fatigue in yeaning, that 
they equally stand in need of a place of comparative com- 
fort and shelter from the bitter blast with their young and 
tender offspring. Farms under the improved system are 
now commonly provided with small enclosures and suit- 
able buildings adjoining for the ewes and young lambs to 
be sheltered in. 

At this particular season, therefore, the shepherd’s 
cares and toils do not cease at day’s decline, since it is his 
duty, if he performs it aright, to quit his humble couch 
during the midnight hours to suckle the young and 
weakest of the lambs, which are not able of themselves to 
obtain necessary nourishment from their dams; and to 
ascertain that all are safe and in places of warmth and 
shelter. In many countries, the shepherds and their 
trusty dogs have to be on the watch the livelong night, 
and even in Britain our ancestors of olden times were 
exposed to the same dire necessity ; for then 


* Cruel in death, and hungry as the grave, 
Burning for blood, bony, and quand wit thin, 
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Assembling wolves in raging troops descend, 
And pouring o’er the country, bear along, 
Keen as the north wind sweep the glossy snow, 
All is their prize.” * 


Be the season mild or otherwise, as yet the pastures 
yield no supply of herbage ; hence all sorts of farm-stock 
have to be fed upon the produce laid up in store for them. 
Ewes and fat sheep are now mostly fed upon hay and 
turnips; lean cattle for the most part upon straw (arable 
districts are here alluded to); cows yielding milk and 
cattle intended for the shambles, upon hay and turnips, 
and occasionally oil-cakes (either of rape or linseed) ; 
and horses principally upon hay, chopped straw, oats, and 
beans. The custom of chopping straw for horses is com- 
paratively of modern date ; and although the straw-cutter 
has been found effecting so great a saving in horse-keep- 
ing, there are still many parts of the country where it is 
not used at all. Cabbages and mangel-wurzel are par- 
tially cultivated in some places as substitutes for turnips, 
particularly to feed milch cows upon; while carrots are 
not only given to cattle, sheep, and swine, but also to 
horses, which appear to relish them much. But as the 
general cultivation of carrots and cabbages will be spoken 
of in another place, we shall forbear any further remarks 
at present. 

Again we cannot refrain from referring to the con- 
tented and happy condition of the farmer; and if we 
were asked, where we would go in quest of a picture 
where the faces of the whole assemblage of figures should 
be ruddy with health, and beaming with smiling content- 
ment, we would answer, to a market-table or ordinary 
where thirty or forty intelligent and respectable farmers 
weekly meet and dine together, and over their good and 
plentiful fare discuss the various subjects connected with 
agriculture, particularly what comes within the limits of 
the local district they may be said to represent. Unlike 
noisy politicians, they are not all intent upon talking at 
once, for they feel quite satisfied in receiving and im- 
parting such useful information as they may chance to 
possess. Neither do they waste hour after hour in wrang- 
ling and noisy debate, nor in abusing their health by deep 
and oft-repeated potations ; for, one hour after the removal 
of the cloth, a majority of them will have absented them- 
selves to transact some business they had left unconcluded 
before dinner, or, mounted on horseback, or in their vehi- 
cles of various descriptions, be on their way homeward,— 
home being to them a term fraught with many endearing 
associations. ‘The class of farmers from which we would 
propose sketching our picture is composed, for the most 
part, of individuals whose circumstances in life place 
them above any serious misgivings about the failure of a 
single crop, or a fall in the market prices of farm pro- 
duce; for where men are in narrow or needy circum- 
stances, living, from month to month, and from year to 
year, under the constant apprehension of some change 
in the times that would certainly work their utter ruin, 
their looks will undoubtedly at times betray their anxious 
feelings and fearful apprehensions. Often have we de- 
lighted to join those happy groups, in various parts of the 
country, and we do not remember ever separating our- 
selves from their society without entertaining an increased 
reverence and respect for that truly noble national cha- 
racter—an independent English farmer ; for it is to him, 
in the strictest sense, that the following passage might be 
addressed :— 


* God has not given 
This ion te the heart of man in vain, 
For Earth’s nm face, th’ untainted air of Heaven 
And all the Hiss of Nature’s rustic reign. 
For not alone our frame imbibes a stain 
From fetid skies, the spirit’s healthy pride 
Fades in their gloom.” 


* Thompsen’s ‘ Seasons.” 
+ Campbell, on revisiting a Scottish river. 
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We are also decidedly of opinion that farm-labourers, 
taken as a whole, are the most contented and happy 
body of persons that earn their daily bread by the labour 
of their hands, to be met with in this country. Not 
that, in very many instances, they are better off, or even 
so well to do as some other classes of the lower orders ; 
but their ideas and associations do not lead them into 
those situations of uneasiness and excitement common to 
manufacturing populous communities. Generally, how- 
ever, they are far from being liberally treated by their 
employers, for when farm produce is at a low rate, the 
farm labourer’s wages are proportionately low ; but when 
the markets advance 60 or 70 per cent., the wages of the 
labourer are rarely advanced in anything like a corre- 
sponding degree, although three-fourths of their wages 
are the products of the soil. And yet they seldom repine 
or grumble ; they have no aspirings beyond their lowly 
dependent condition, nor any wish to roam beyond the 
confined limits of their early local associations. 

Respecting farming, it cannot be carried on without 
capital, no more than any business of a commercial cha- 
racter ; for there is the stocking of the farm, paying of 
wages and rents, and man + de expenses, before al- 
most any profits are derived from the soil. Were farmers 
inclined to be dishonest, their affairs seldom afford them 
the means of mystifying matters in the way we sometimes 
find attempted in trade and commerce; for when a 
farmer’s funds run short, his crops, farm-stock, imple- 
ments, and furniture, commonly include the sum-total of 
his effects ; the value of which can readily be estimated 
by any one of his neighbours. And there cannot be a 
doubt that where circumstances render it a difficult mat- 
ter to deceive, that attempts at deception are proportiona- 
bly rare, and hence it probably follows, that we find 
honest so generally coupled with the term farmer. But 
few farmers set out in life with the hope or expectation. 
of realising large, or, indeed, moderate fortunes ; nor do 
they look forward to retiring from business after a certain 
period, which is so generally the case with those engaged 
in commercial business. On the other hand, where com- 
mon prudence is exercised, few farmers need apprehend 
the probability of spending the evening of their days in 
want and penury. Should reverses of fortune, however, 
come, here is the excellent advice of the poet,— 


“ Though Fortune smiles, and fawns upon thy side, 
Thyself extol for that no whit the more ; 
Though Fortune frowns, and wresteth all things wide, 
Let fancy stay—keep courage still in store: 
For chance may change, as chance hath done before ; 
Thus shalt thou hold more safe thine honour got, 
Or lose the less, though Fortune will or not.’”* 

Tusser, as we have already observed, published a 
poetical treatise, in the sixteenth century, upon farmin 
and farming matters, which he calls ‘ Five Hund 
Points of Good Husbandry.’ But he does not confine his 
work precisely to matters to be done on the farm, for he 
goes through the whole range of domestic and household 
duties incumbent on a country and pastoral life. In 
this latter department his maxims and sentiments 
prove themselves the dictates of experience, suggested by 
good sense. The following are quoted from what he 
names ‘Good Husbandly Lessons.” 

« As bud, b ing, betok’neth the spri 
Aad leaf, by her falling, the contrary thing 
So youth bids us labour, to get as we can, 

For age is a burden to labouring man.” 

& mpetent living, and honestly had, 
Mabes‘ench ot tae ally both thankfull and glad. 
Life, never contented, with honest estate, 
Lamented is oft, and repentedtoo late.” 

“ Count never well gotten, what naughty is got ; 
Nor well to account of, which honest is not: 

‘ Look long not to prosper, that weighest not this, 
Lest prospering faileth, and all go amiss.” 


* Tusser. 
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Of farmers we have several grades ;—first there is he 
who rents a few acres, the whole of which he tills or 
cultivates with his own hands. Then we have him who 
occupies a little more than he can cultivate himself, and 
hence he is occasionally under the necessity of employing 
a labourer or two; but when he does so, he himself takes 
the lead in whatever sort of work has to be performed. 
These may properly be called working farmers ; and in 
all those districts where the land is principally owned by 
small proprietors—and where estates are much inter- 
mingled,—these two varieties constitute the most numer- 
ous class of farmers ; for even where the owners of small 
freeholds reside upon the farms themselves, they find it 
necessary to labour, if they would steer clear of debt and 
difficulties. Next we have a class of farmers who su- 
perintend, for the most part, the labour of others ; but 
who occasionally lend a helping hand when something 
particular has to be executed, or when there is a scarcity 
of hands to complete some job of work in due season. 
For the most part this class is composed of the sons of 
respectable farmers, who, during their youth, had been 
taught to take an active part in farming affairs ; and who, 
therefore, occasionally consider it no hardship nor degra- 
dation to practise their early habits. Farmers of this 
description usually rent farms of 100/. or 200/. a year. 
Then we have a class that rent farms of double the 
amount, who never condescend, on any occasion, to lend 
a helping hand; their whole employment consisting in 
overlooking others, in attendin eattihe and in ascer- 
taining that everything is duly and properly executed. 
Next we have a still more wealthy and independent class, 
generally called gent/emen farmers, composed of persons of 
considerable property, who either rent very large farms, or 
farm pretty extensively upon their own property. Many 


individuals of this class do not condescend to look after 


the common drudgery concerns of farming, employing 
bailiffs or head-men to superintend under them, but who 
consult their superiors upon all the principal affairs of 
the farm that from time to time present themselves. 
There is yet another class, but they can hardly be con- 
sidered as coming under the general head of farmers ; 
we refer to noblemen and gentlemen of independent for- 
tune, many of whom feel a deep interest in agricultural 
affairs, a | who have greatly assisted in advancing it as 
a science. These, however, do not make farming a busi- 
ness, but resort to it for sober and pleasant recreation ; and 
where, it may be asked, would they be so likely to have 
their wishes gratified ? 

The origin of a class of tenant-farmers in any Country 
marks a period of the utmost importance in its history. 
When this change occurs, the composition of society be- 
comes more complicated, and new combinations and inte- 
rests are developed, such in fact as exist in England at 
the present day. But previousiy the owners and cultiva- 
tors of the soil formed the two great divisions of the 
community, and artisans were comparatively few in 
number and comprised only those engaged in the most 
necessary arts; for the absence of wealth—of capital or 
accumulated resources—lies at the foundation of this 
state of things. The landowner is not rich enough to 
advance funds for the support of the labourer, nor does 
there exist any other class who are enabled to do so ; and 
the labourer therefore extracts his wages directly from the 
soil, working a part of his time on land for the use 
of which he is engaged to work the remainder of 
his time for his lord. This is the present condition of 
agricultural industry in Russia. But when the results 
of labour have accumulated, and capital has become 
abundant, persons possessing a share of this accumulated 
stock engage in the cultivation of land, and they are rich 
enough to advance the labourer’s wages in money, while 
a condition of this change is, that there exists a surplus 
which accrues to the landowner as rent, and he may now 
live upon this revenue without personally directing the 
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labours of the cultivator. The increase of wealth is the 
sole cause of this alteration, though the process by which 
the peasant is detached from the soil and becomes a free 
labourer, and the direction of agricultural industry js 
changed and passes into the hands of a class of capital- 
ists or tenant-farmers, is in some respects a painful tran 
sition. In England this change was wrought out between 
the reigns of Henty VII. and Elizabeth. As this era is 
one of so much importance in our social history and in 
the history of agriculture, we are induced to devote more 
space to it now than, in busier months of agricultural 
labour, it would be in our power to afford. The reign of 
Henry VII. commenced in 1485, and Elizabeth’s closed 
in 1603, a space of 118 years. The following review of 
the changes to which we have alluded as occurring within 
this period is from the ‘ Pictorial History of England :’— 
At the beginning of the period, the yeomanry usu 
lived in a dwelling of timber, the walls of which wer 
formed of wattled plaster. It had not always a chimney, 
and contained few conveniences. They slept on straw 
os covered with a sheet and coarse coverlet, or per. 
aps upon a flock mattress and a bolster of chaff. Their 
servants slept upon straw, and had not always a coverle 
to throw over them. All dined off wooden trenchersand 
ate their pottage with a spoon of the same material, 
Even a substantial yeoman did not possess more than 
four or five pieces of pewter plate, and the sum of money 
which he could raise was insignificant. Harrison sa 
that if a farmer or husbandman, in his cups at the 
house, could pull out a purse containing six shillings, an 
equal sum could not perhaps be raised by the whole of 
his companions, who were of the same rank as himself. 
Only the gentry could afford to eat wheaten bread the 
year through. The servants and the poorer class of 
people ate bread made of barley or rye; and in dear 
years their bread was made of beans, peas, or oats, or 
perhaps of all these together. In periods of still greater 
scarcity, artificers and labouring men had no better now 
rishment than such as tares and lentils supplied. Hence 
the proverb of those times, that “ hunger setteth his first 
foot into the horse-manger.” For clothing, the rustic 
housewife spun, from the wool and flax produced on the 
farm, sufficient cloth and linen of coarse texture for the 
use of the family, though Fitzherbert, to whom we owe 
the first English work on husbandry, writing in 1522, 
even in that day acknowledges that it was not profitable 
for a woman wholly to devote herself to the distaff; but, 
as he remarks, “it stoppeth up a gap, and must needs be 
had.” According to this old writer, the farmers’ wives 
must have been patterns of diligence and industry, anda 
variety of duties devolved upon them which have since 
ceased to be required, or have fallen with more propriety 
upon the other sex. They had to measure out the quan 
tity of corn to be ground, and see that it was sent to the 
miller. The poultry, swine, and cows were under their 
charge; and they superintended the brewing and a 
The garden was peculiarly the care of the farmer’s wi 
She had to depend upon it for various herbs which areno 
longer in use, but which could not be dispensed with 
when spices were rare and costly. Besides pot-herbs, 
strewing-herbs were required for the chambers, and herbs 
ing medical virtues. The list of fruits at this 
date was confined to a few of indigenous growth, which 
were but little improved by skill and management. 
Tusser directs his housewife to transplant into her garden 
wild strawberries from the woods. All the writers on 
rural economy during this period recommend the farmer's 
wife carefully to attend to her crop of flax and hemp. 
When, however, Fitzherbert asserts that it is a wife’s 
duty “to winnow all manner of corn, to make malt, to 
wash, and to make hay, shear corn, and, in time of need, 
help her husband to fill the muck-wain or dung-cart, 
drive the plough, to load hay, corn, and such other, to go 
to market and sell butter or pigs, fowls or corn,” it is t0 
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be presumed that he had in his view the smallest class of 
yeomen, who had no hired servants, 

Such were the general circumstances of the life and con- 
dition of the country population during the first years of 
this period. Harrison asserts that, notwithstanding their 
frugality (“if,” as he shrewdly observes, “it may be so 
justly called”), “they were scarce able to live and pay 
their rents at their days without selling of a cow or a 
horse, or more, although they paid but 4/. at the utter- 
most by the year.” This want of money for the pay- 
ment of their rents, however, was probably-their greatest 
want. They seem to have enjoyed the principal necessa- 
ries of life in rude abundance; and on the whole, when 
we know that at the end of the fifteenth century land was 
generally underlet, and when the mode of life which pre- 
vailed is taken into consideration, we cannot but presume 
that the yeomanry were not so badly off as Harrison de- 
scribes them. The farmer of these times himself con- 
sumed the chief part of the produce which he raised, his 
servants taking their seats at his table. Luxuries were 
unknown, and the principal materials for clothing were 
not bought, but were obtained by the industry of each 
family. The instruments of agriculture were so simple, 
that many of them were made, or at least kept in repair, 
by the farmer himself, Every yeoman was expected to 
know how to make yokes, ox-bows, and plough-gear. 
Such work afforded profitable employment in the winter 
evenings; and, if nothing of the kind needed to be done, 
the alternative recommended by Fitzherbert was, to go to 
bed, in order that fire and candle might be saved. Con- 
siderably later, in Tusser’s time, sole-leather was kept in 
farm-houses, with which shoes might be mended as occa- 
sion required; and, looking generally at the circum- 
stances of the rural population, it may easily be seen 
that the causes which render agriculture purely commer- 
cial in all its objects were not very strongly developed. 

After the commencement of the reign of Henry VII. 
and before the general rise in rents which took place in 
the succeeding reign, England must, on the whole, have 
presented more of such pictures as that which Latimer 
has drawn, in one of his sermons, of the condition of his 
father, than of such as resembled the description Harrison 
gives of the difficulties, bordering upon wretchedness, of 
the yeomen to whom he has aliuded. Latimer’s father 
was a yeoman, but had no land of hisown. The rent of 
his farm was under 4/. a year, yet he had as much land 
under tillage as kept half a dozen men and a hundred 
sheep and thirty cows. He found a horse and man for 
the king’s service when called upon. His son he sent to 
school, and afterwards to college; and on the marriage of 
his daughters, he gave 5/. to each as a dower. He was 
besides hospitable to his neighbours, and gave alms to 
the poor; “ and all this,”? Latimer asserts, “ he did from 
the said farm.” But soon after the commencement of 


the reign of Henry VIII. the indications of approaching 
social changes begin to appear, and in the time of his 
son and successor, we find the farmer in new circum- 
stances. Latimer tells us, that now the person that had 
his father’s farm paid for it 16/. by the year, or more, 
and was not able “to do anything for his prince, for 
himself, nor for his children, nor to give a cup of drink to 


the poor.” Generally, he says, in the course of a few 
years, rents had increased from 20/. to 50/., or more 
than doubled. The farm on which a yeoman of small 
means could live when the money-payments for rent and 
labour were inconsiderable, therefore became insufficient 
to maintain him. “ Hence,” says Ascham, “ so many 
families dispersed—so many houses ruined. Hence the 
honour and strength of England, the noble yeomanry, 
are broken up and destroyed.” The numerous enclo- 
sures which now took place rendered the case of the 
yeoman-cottager hopeless, unless he became a day- 
labourer. Latimer, in his sermons, loudly denounced 
the changes which were taking place. His views were 
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those of a benevolent man, and they were extremely 
popular, but there had not been wanting others who 
pointed out with great clearness the advantages of enclo- 
sures. Fitzherbert shows how a township that is worth 
twenty marks a year may be worth 20/., and the ground- 
work of his plan is to enclosethe land. “ By enclosing,” 
he says, “a farmer shall save meat, drink, and wages of 
a shepherd ; the wages of the swineherd, the which may 
fortune to be as chargeable as his whole rent ; and also his 
corn shall be better saved from eating or destroying by 
cattle.” To the objection that many men would lose 
their ordinary means of maintaining themselves, he re- 
plies :—“ There be many new occupations that were not 
used before, as setting of quickset, ditching, hedging, 
and plashing.” In another work, written sixty years 
afterwards, it is expressly stated that “the counties where 
most enclosures be are most wealthy, as Essex, Kent, 
and Northamptonshire, &c.” It happened also at this time 
that, while some of the old landowners had been com- 
pelled to sell portions of their estates, persons who had 
enriched themselves in trade became the purchasers, and 
settled upon their property, looking upon the business of 
farming with a commercial eye. King Edward, in his 
Journal, sneers at these “ clothing knights,” and observes, 
“this country can bear no merchant to have more land 
than 100/. a year.” Edward notices, in his Journal, 
some of the most striking symptoms of the state of tran- 
sition through which the country was now passing. 
Speaking of the gentry, he says, “their house-keeping is 
dearer ; their meat is dearer ; their liveries dearer ; their 
wages greater.” And he adds, “merchants have en- 
hanced their ware ; farmers have enhanced their corn 
and cattle ; labourers, their wages ; artificers, the price of 
their workmanship ; and mariners and boatsmen, their hire 
for service.” 

Another change which greatly affected the condition of 
the agricultural population was, the extensive conversion 
that now took place of tillage into pasturage. It was a 
popular saying, that “it was never merry with poor crafts- 
men since gentlemen became graziers.” These gentle- 
men graziers also, instead of residing upon their estates 
in the country like their forefathers, are stated to have 
very generally betaken themselves to court or to town, 
and there lived, in the best way they could, upon the pro- 
duce of their sales of wool and cattle. But the gentry 
were compelled to this step through the insufficiency of 
their revenues to defray their former bountiful mode of 
living. “Some,” was the popular complaint, “get them 
chambers in London or about the court, and there spend 
their time, some of them with a servant or two, where he 
was wont to keep thirty or forty persons daily in his 
house.” The legislature vainly endeavoured to arrest the 
progress of these changes, which were taking place in the 
occupation of the land. They passed acts to prevent the 
engrossing of farms into few hands; to restrict the num- 
ber of sheep kept by one grazier ; to keep land in tillage 
and farm-houses in repair. In 1588 penalties were im- 
posed upon the building of cottages for the agricultural 
population without having four acres of land attached to 
each, or allowing more than a single family to live in one 
cottage. Many poor people, it is stated, had me “ wan- 
derers, idle, and loose.”” The act of 43 Eliz., for the relief 
of the poor, was the great attempt to cure these evils. As 
to the statutes relative to keeping land in tillage, and for 
the maintenance of houses of husbandry, Hume is of 
opinion, from the frequency with which they were enacted, 
that they were never executed. 

But, however painful were some of the immediate 
effects of these changes, their operation, on the whole, was 
highly beneficial to many important interests, especially 
to agriculture. Harrison states that the soil had become 
more fruitful than in times past, and assigns as the cause, 
that “our countrymen are grown to be more painful, 
skilful, and careful, through recompense of gain, than 
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heretofore they have been.” One acre produced now as 
much as two did formerly. Norden, who wrote towards 
the close of the period, speaks of the additional attention 
paid by husbandmen to the manuring of their lands. 
The average yield of corn in Harrison’s time was, on each 
acre well tilled and dressed, twenty bushels of wheat, 
thirty-two of barley, and forty of oats and pulse. The 
breed of live-stock partook of the general improvement. 
Cattle, from having been so scarce as to call for various 
statutes to prevent the killing of weanlings, were now in 
great abundance. Harrison asks, with some exultation, 
“Where are oxen commonly more large of bone, horses 
more decent and pleasant in pace, sheep more profitable 
in wool, swine more wholesome of flesh, and goats more 
gainful to their keepers, than here with us?” The people, 
on the whole, ap to have been gainers by the altera- 
tions which had been effected ; and in many respects the 
change was from a desultory and idle life to a course of 
diligence and industry. They consumed a good deal of 
flesh-meat, and were fond of entertaining each other with 

cheer. Harrison says that lard was not much used, 
“ sith we do baste all our meat with butter, or suffer the 
fattest to baste itself by leisure.” Such are the vaunting 
terms in which this olc writer speaks of the diet of the 
people after the middle of the sixteenth century. 

ut it was not only in the diet of the agricultural popu- 
lation that, by the close of this period, improvements had 
taken place ; a decided advance in comfort was also ap- 
parent in their habitations and furniture. The houses 
began generally to be built of brick or stone; the rooms 
were more airy and capacious, and the outbuildings far- 
ther removed from the dwelling. In proof of their easy 
circumstances, the farmers could point to some articles 
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of silver plate in their cupboards; to the pewter plates 
which had superseded their wooden trenchers ; and the 
coarse mattress and bolster were replaced by good feather- 
beds. The substantial yeoman, besides being surrounded 
by additional comforts, had often several years’ rent jn 
hand. Some of these changes are lamented by Harrison, 
who remarks that when the walls of houses were of wattied 
willow we had oaken men, but that they were become 
effeminate with the increase of luxury—a complaint which 
has been made in every age of that which preceded it, 

The rotation of crops usually followed during this 
period indicated but little advancement in the art of agri- 
culture. After a crop of wheat or rye, they sowed barley 
or oats ‘in the spring, and then came a fallow. Clover 
was, however, introduced in the reign of Elizabeth from 
the Netherlands. Its great value consisted in supplying 
green food where natural pastures were scarce; in en- 
abling the farmer to keep more cattle, and consequently 
to apply a greater quantity of manure to his land. [t 
could not effect that improvement which was accomplished 
at a later period by the introduction of the turnip ; but 
it was of unquestionable value in hastening the adoption 
of a better system than that which had heretofore pre- 
vailed. The high rent of meadow land during the former 
and present periods, beyond all proportion to that of 
arable, is a proof of the advantage which would ensue 
from the cultivation of clover. Ewes were milked ; and 
Tusser mentions that five ewes were reckoned equal in 
value to a cow. A sow was also considered of the same 
value as a cow. These two facts show the inferior state 
of agriculture; both being occasioned by the difficulty 
of procuring winter food. 
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